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which, starting from California, should connect with the Union 
Pacific. With this road, the Central Pacific, and with its extensions 
and absorptions in California, the first six chapters have to do. It 
is Professor Daggett's belief that Collis P. Huntington and his asso- 
ciates " went into the Central Pacific project as a speculation from 
which they hoped to retire with a profit derived largely from con- 
struction paid out of government funds ". The author presents an 
enlightening analysis of the methods which the associates employed 
to effect this end, particularly the forming of construction companies 
through which they as contractors worked for themselves as a rail- 
road corporation. The larger plan, the building of a new Pacific 
railroad, along a southern route, had its beginning when California, 
in December, 1865, chartered the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
when Congress, in 1866, gave to this road a land- grant without any 
subsidy in bonds or money. In the succeeding chapters Professor 
Daggett unravels the tangled mass of combinations and consolidations 
which mark the development of the Southern Pacific System, the 
efforts toward the state and federal regulation, and the thorny matter 
of rates, local and transcontinental. As of especial significance, in 
the history of the Southern Pacific System, the author stresses the 
incorporation, in 1884, by the legislature of Kentucky, of the hold- 
ing company known as the Southern Pacific Company, " with a 
charter granting power to do most things in the world provided it 
did not operate in Kentucky " ; the financial settlement of the Cen- 
tral Pacific in 1899 ; the sale, in 1901, of a controlling interest in 
the Southern Pacific properties to the Harriman System; the judicial 
dissolution of this merger in 1912-1913; and the further effort of 
the Government to break the long-standing union between the South- 
ern Pacific and the Central Pacific. 

St. George L. Sioussat 
University of Pennsylvania 

The Relations of French and English Society {1763-1793). 
By C. H. Lockitt. New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 
1920. — x, 136 pp. 

This little monograph, written in 1911 and approved in that year 
as a thesis for the M.A. degree by the University of London, attempts 
to evaluate the influence of English society as a factor in the genesis 
of the French Revolution. For thirty years before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, thousands of Englishmen, the author shows, jour- 
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neyed annually to France where, consciously or unconsciously, they 
widely disseminated English ideas of liberty, equality and inde- 
pendence. At the same time many prominent Frenchmen visited 
England where they had ample opportunity to observe English in- 
stitutions and to mingle freely with various types of English society. 
Especially were they impressed by the fact that neither the laws of 
England nor the force of public opinion restrained any man from 
following, with some prospect of success, the natural bent of his 
genius. That men like Pitt and Walpole could attain high position 
by reason of capacity rather than birth ; that nobleman and peasant 
traveled the same roads ; that as a general rule arbitrary taxes were 
not levied, nor exemption from taxation granted, nor complaints 
made as to assessment and collection ; that rural England was pros- 
perous, and that religious toleration prevailed to a very considerable 
extent, likewise made a deep impression upon the French visitors. 
Such conditions, so strikingly absent in France, they attributed, either 
rightly or wrongly, to the English form of government, foster-mother 
of liberty and equality, and Frenchmen became passionately enthu- 
siastic for things English. They copied or borrowed English modes, 
English customs and English ideals. The effect of this Anglomania 
as a factor in defining and developing the revolutionary spirit, Mr. 
Lockitt believes, can hardly be overestimated. 

After thus carefully stating his thesis and devoting a chapter to a 
contrast of English and French society in 1763, he proceeds in 
chapter iii to trace the growth of English methods of dress and the 
introduction into France of English horse-racing, gambling and club 
life. As a consequence, he maintains that the idea of equality de- 
veloped among Frenchmen and the airs and graces and " traditions 
of urbanity", so characteristic of French society in 1763, soon dis- 
appeared, revealing the " inward rottenness " of French social life, 
which, as the Revolution approached, degenerated into " the most 
vicious social order that the world had yet seen ". In chapters v 
and vi he explains in some detail the levelling influence upon French 
society of the English drama and English political, religious and 
economic ideas. The age of Walpole, the author says, powerfully 
influenced French life ; and the age of Walpole " was an age of 
political torpor, the principle of laissez-faire its lodestar, and inno- 
vation its bugbear ". In chapter vi, entitled " Sentimentalism ", he 
shows the influence of the English nobility and of English literary 
men like Fielding, Richardson and Sterne in causing numbers of the 
French nobility to return to their estates and to the enjoyment of 
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the beauties of nature. In this same chapter a few pages are de- 
voted to the influence of English philanthropy on French life. In 
his last chapter the author, after comparing French and English 
society in 1789, briefly explains the failure of the revolutionary 
propaganda in England. 

In preparing and publishing this volume Mr. Lockitt has per- 
formed a most meritorious piece of scholarly work. For his mate- 
rial he has depended almost entirely upon the sources, especially the 
memoirs which were produced so prolifically during the last half of 
the eighteenth century. It is especially fortunate that he has made 
such a thorough investigation of an aspect of the period preceding 
the Revolution hitherto almost completely neglected. Throughout 
the volume there is a tendency to overemphasize and overrate the in- 
fluence of the intermingling of the aristocracies of the two nations 
in bringing about the Revolution. Of this fact, however, Mr. Lockitt 
is fully conscious, as he frankly acknowledges it in his prefatory 
statement. 

Harry J. Carman 
Columbia University 



